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tations," by an " epic process " after they have become " divorced 
from the dance." 

The conditions that produced the mediaeval ballads are supposed 
by Professor Gummere to have prevailed till about the close of the 
fifteenth century/ after which communal ballads can no more be 
made, because of changed social conditions ; ballad-making becomes 
a " closed account." The eleventh century ought to be early enough, 
then, to be valid for illustration of ballad origins. How does 
Cnut's song help the theories of the communalists, in particular of 
the Harvard school of communalists? It did not originate in the 
dance, as it should have done to be an early ballad — indeed we do 
not know that it was ever a ballad at all, in theme or structure; 
and, if it was ever utilized as a dance song, it was at a time when 
it should have been divorcing itself from the dance and submitting 
to the " epic process." 

Louise Pound. 

University of Nebraska. 
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English Pageantry, An Historical Outline. By Robert Withing- 
ton. Harvard University Press, 1918. Vol. I. 

The work presented in Dr. Withington's review of the English 
pageant will have a broad appeal, and indeed the scope of the first 
volume is unusually wide. Such material as the first chapter affords 
on the subjects of folk-mumming, processions, and minstrelsy, is 
even more comprehensive than that to be found in Brotanek's some- 
what similar study of the Masque. If Dr. "Withington's discussions 
seem at times disproportionate, it is often because he prefers to 
amplify rather than to quote all the known facts about various 
topics, and because some topics naturally call for more investigation 
than has been accorded to them hitherto. One may sometimes 
question the logic of the present arrangement of the substance, as 
for example when Eolk-Mumming, Processions, Men in Armor, 

7 " Conditions favorable to the making of such pieces ceased to be general 
after the fifteenth century." Cambridge History of English Literature, n, 
xvii, 448. 
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Giants, and Animals, are treated apparently as parallel categories 
under the caption Elements of the Pageant. One is inclined to 
wonder whether it is possible to get an adequate idea of the 
mummings and ridings without a suggestion as to the extent of 
the use of men in armor and animals in those fields. Even so, the 
material is all present somewhere and furnished with an excellent 
bibliography. In the second chapter he deals with the contribution 
of the Tournament, of the Early Masque, and of the Morality. 
Here the elaborate disguisings of a form closer to the pageant, the 
development of " pageantic " properties, and full accounts of cele- 
brations having possible influence, make the coming of the pageant 
itself seem more comprehensible. The criticism might be made 
that many of the examples cited are those of cases which appeared 
after the pageant was fully developed. Dates are relative, but after 
the statement " Informal dancing at court seems to be an old tradi- 
tion" one might well expect something earlier than the instance 
which immediately follows from 1472. Or again, in a limited study, 
why mention the tournament of 1609 in Stuttgart? Yet the discus- 
sion is useful in showing a comparison of the contemporary growth 
of allied material. The third chapter covers the " Eoyal Entry," 
1298-1558; the fourth, Elizabethan Pageantry; and the fifth, the 
" Eoyal Entry " in the seventeenth century. 

So far as sources are concerned, both of the pageant as a type 
and of its materials, practically all that we find here is dealt with 
in the first two chapters. One cannot help wishing that the question 
of foreign influence were more specifically investigated. There is 
some slight hint of the borrowing from the French, but only inci- 
dentally. And since the Court of Love elements in the pageant 
were so generally utilized, the indebtedness in this respect must 
have been great. Dr. Withington has referred to the tradition of 
the castle * ; but he fails to give any idea of the detail or of the 
importance of this. In 1330 at Valenciennes we find a "grant 
chasteau " with its " quatre josnes enfans et pa deseuse le dieu 
d' amours," 2 and then in 1377 in England appears a castle with 
four towers on each of which stands a "beautiful virgin" and 
" betwixt the towers " a " golden angel." 3 Perhaps this is the same 
device that is displayed in Cheap in 1415. 4 Castles or similar 

1 P. 101. 2 Seep. 94. 

3 See p. 128. 4 P. 134. 
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devices appear perhaps a dozen or more times in the years that 
follow. Other material apparently from the Court of Love is the 
garden of pleasure in 1511; the " Herbar " of 1522; the "Bower 
of Plenty " in 1604; the garden of 1624; the " field of happiness " 
(a pun on the mayor's name, Campbell) in 1629; and the "Bower 
of Blisse " in 1633. Such characters as Deep Desire, Cupid, Venus, 
Chastity, Modesty, Shamfastnesse, Genius, Amoure loyall, Valyant 
desyre, Bone joy, Bone volure, Bone espoir, Cuer loyall, seem to 
come from the same tradition. 

It may be asked whether Italy could, not have offered as much of 
this material as Prance. Although the possibilities there may have 
been less, owing to the remoteness and to the different style of the 
allegory, 3 one may indeed object that the Italian contributions are 
not more fully entered into. Here and there in the study a foot- 
note alludes to what was going on in Italy, 6 but one would hardly 
suspect how much the fifteenth-century Italian pageantry resem- 
bles that of the sixteenth century in England. Much that redeemed 
the English productions from their early chaos may perhaps be 
found in the structure of the Italian trionfi. And although we have 
many of these, our records of these entertainments are probably not 
complete. We may only guess at the variety and richness of the 
undescribed spectacula from such reflections as the tablets and 
descriptions in Colonna's Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. Of this work 
Ephrussi remarks : " Ici encore Colonna ne puise pas dans son 
imagination seule les materiaux de ses trop riches descriptions. 
Petrarque, avec ses Triomphes . . . avait mis a la mode dans les 
arts ces sortes de fetes dont s'empara bientot la realite." ' And he 
describes survivals of the old triumphs in 1434 and thereafter, a 
period when English pageantry was somewhat lean. Part One of 
this very book of Colonna's was translated into Elizabethan English, 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, and in 1597 was to be found at 
the booksellers' at Paul's. Pacts like this lead us to inquire how 
much more material was accessible in literary form as well as in 
the actual entertainments. 

And in art, too, the resources for this field were great, partly 
because allegorical paintings were so much favored in the middle 

5 Cf., however, Neilson, Court of Love, Harvard Studies and Notes, pp. 
254 S. 

' See p. 148, n. 4. 

''Etude sur le Songe de PoUphUe, Paris, 1888, p. 49. 
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ages. When one reads Dr. Withington's description of the pageant 
for Louis XII in Paris, 8 where the king is enthroned with Good 
Counsel on his right and Justice on his left, under his feet Injus- 
tice, about him the Church, the People, the Nobility, Power, Union, 
and Peace, one may think perhaps of the fresco of Good Govern- 
ment done by Ambrogio Lorenzetti in Siena. The tradition goes 
on in England in 1503, 9 and in 1558. 10 With issues like these in 
mind, we may consider the summaries of the elements Biblical, 
Historical, Eomantic, Allegorical, 11 and the like, somewhat inade- 
quate, especially in the light of the following extensive note on 
"Subtleties." 

It may not be fair in a study of this kind to ask for critical dis- 
cussion, and yet in the field of the pageant such a technical review 
would be particularly illuminating. The development from the 
good work done by Lydgate, with the remarkable increase in skill 
in the sixteenth century, the versatility in structure, the influx of 
a great variety of characters, until one comes to the real art of some 
of the seventeenth century pageants like Middleton's Triumph of 
Truth in 1613, is instructive to observe for the light that it sheds 
on the contemporary growth of the drama. Furthermore, in the 
sixteenth century the Classics come in with a rush in such a melange 
as: Jupiter, Triton, Neptune, Diana, Sylvanus, the Pawns, Satyrs, 
Dryads, and Hamadryads, along with Mermaids, Dolphins, Virtue, 
Noblesse, Equittee, Liberalitee, and Compassion. Topics like this, 
however, and the allied topic of the influence on the drama of the 
time are possibly to be studied in Dr. Withington's second volume. 
Here we may note the use of the Echo theme in the pageant (e. g., 
1575) and again in Old Fortunatus; the Judgment of Paris 
familiar in the pageant in 1503 and 1533, and also in the drama. 
In 1596 Envy is described " like a furie with haires of snakes and 
a murtherous knife in her hand"; in the Poetaster (pro. 11. 5 ff.) 
we read the speech of Envy : 

Here will be subject for my snakes and me. 

Cling to my neck and wrists, my loving worms, etc" 



3 Pp. 163-4. 9 P. 169. 

10 P. 200. 

11 One may well question Dr. Withington's distinction between allegorical 
and symbolical. " Allegorical " seems for him chiefly " moral." 

12 See also Dekker's Troia Nova, 1612. Interestingly enough Spenser's 
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And so the interchange of figures goes on, and the old properties are 
brought forth from the store-room of the pageant to be used again 
and again or loaned temporarily to the drama. An estimate of the 
contribution of the pageant in scenery, plot, and character, would be 
very desirable. 

If, however, it is Dr. Withington's purpose merely to give us an 
accurate account of the material available in the pageant, with only 
the minimum of comment, leaving everything in the way of critical 
review to others, one must admit that in general we are more than 
well served. And in so doing this he had more than usual difficulties 
to encounter in facing the problem of how much to present and 
how much to omit. It is sometimes puzzling to discover just what 
principle did govern the author in this respect. For instance, he 
seems entirely to neglect to mention the entertainment of October, 
1518, although it is one of the combinations of tournament and 
masque for Henry VIII and is fully presented by Brotanek. 13 It 
happens to be particularly interesting for its elaborate emblematic 
symbolism, and for its use of the device of the rock. Preliminary 
material of this kind, however, is not the immediate business of 
the study; more extraordinary is the incomplete account of such 
episodes in the pageant itself as those which do not appear in the 
description of one pageant in Arber which Dr. Withington happens 
to be using, 14 but which are well authenticated elsewhere. For 
their particular interest I shall quote the accounts of them from 
Hall : 

" Mt. Pernasus [appeared] with the fountayne of Helycon, which 
was of white Marble and iiii streames w*out pype did rise an ell hye 
& mette together in a litle cuppe above the fountain, which fountain 
ranne aboundantly Packed Rennishe wyne til night. On the moun- 
taine satte Apollo & at his feete satte Calliope, and on every syde 
of the mountain satte iiii Muses plaiyng on several swete instru- 
ments, and at their feete Epigrammes & Poyses were written in 
golden letters, in which every Muse accordyng to her propertie 
praised the Quene." 15 

picture is quite different; see the Faerie Queen, i, iv, 30. With Envy's 
tradition one may also compare Report in 1518 " apparelled in Crimson 
satyn full of tonges " (Hall, Union, p. 595), and Rumor "painted full of 
tongues " in Henry the Fourth, Part Two. 

13 Brotanek, Die engl. Maskenspiele, p. 20; Hall, p. 595; Strutt, p. 161. 

14 Withington, pp. 182 ff. ; Arber, English Garner, II, pp. 46 ff. 

15 Hall, p. 801. See Withington, p. 182, n. 5. 
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Here we find the Otherworld mountain and streams ; and later we 
have the castle : 

" Upon the conduite was made a toune (sic) with iiii Turrettes, 
and in every Turret stode one of the cardinall vertues with their 
tokens and properties, which had several speches, promisyng the 
Quene never to leave her, but to be aydyng and comfortyng her. 
And in the myddes of the tower closely was suche several solempne 
instrumeretes, that it semed to be an heavenly noyse, and was much 
regarded and praised, and beside this the said Conduyte ranne wyne 
Claret and Eed all the afternoon." 16 

Dr. Withington says merely that " Arber's account mentions a 
tower with four turrets and vanes, wherein were music and singing 
children. This must be the conduit." 17 Hall would have settled 
the matter and cleared up the details. 

The footnotes in the work are ample but need some further addi- 
tions, and some points in the discussion need brief criticism. P. 3, 
note 3, here belongs the allusion to the Dunmow Elitch in the Wife 
of Bath's prologue, 11. 217. P. 13, here may be added a reference 
to the processions in the Germanic cult of Nerthus (Chad wick, 
The Origin of the English Nation, Cambridge, 1907, pp. 234 ff. 
gives a convenient account) . Compare p. 50, n. 4. P. 19, in rela- 
tion to the matters discussed here one might well include a note on 
The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend, N. Y., 1917, by L. A. 
Andrews. P. 24, n. 1, add Baring-Gould, Curious Myths, N. Y., 
pp. 128 ff. The entire discussion of St. George does not seem the 
fruit of a careful working over of all the available material in 
criticism as well as in legendary lore. For instance, it is hardly 
illuminating and certainly not true in the historical sense to say 
that St. George " is — after all — nothing but an armed knight," (p. 
47) or indeed to apply a similar comment to Arthur (p. 79), unless 
more is adduced in relation to the antiquity of the " armed knights " 
in the pageant as a class. P. 50, n. 4, here add Eobinson, " Human 
sacrifice among the Irish Celts," Kittredge Anniversary Vol., pp. 
185 ff. P. 51, n. 2, " The Judas-burning of foreign sailors in 
English ports (cf. above, p. 16)." There is a slip here. On p. 16, 
the burning is not of Judas ; and it is apparently not conducted by 
sailors. P. 54, the "metallic giants" are Otherworld figures and 

"Hall, p. 801-2; Withington, p. 184, n. 4. 
» P. 184, n. 4. 
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might be noted as such, along with a good deal 01 other material in 
the tradition from romances and from the Court of Love. For a 
study of the type some reference should be made to the article 
by Professor Bruce, Modern Philology x, pp. 511 ff. P. 54, 
n. 2, " Lebeaus " misprint for Libeaus. P. 89, n. 4, here ought to 
be some allusion to The Three Days' Tournament, J. L. Weston, 
D. Nutt, London, 1902. P. 90, and p. 95, n. 1, such a statement 
in regard to the source of the Round Table should not be made 
without some regard at least to Brown's essay " The Round Table 
before Wace," Harvard Studies and Notes, vn, pp. 183 ff. P. 92, 
n. 6, here seems to be an implication, which of course Dr. Withing- 
ton does not mean, that " burghers " is the English form of " bour- 
geois," when as a matter of fact that form is " burgess." P. 109, 
n., " Gynewulf's " misprint for Cynewulf's. 

P. 136, n. 1, also p. 109, the idea that the pageant is much 
indebted to the morality play may be tested by comparing the 
groups of figures in each type. Chambers (n, pp. 151 ff.) finds that 
the following four themes led to the establishment of the morality : 
the Antichristus, the Danse Macabre, the Pour Daughters of God, 
and the Conflict of Vice and Virtue. Of these, the Antichrist 
theme does not seem to appear at all; Death, of the Danse Macabre, 
appears but twice — 1596, 1639, and never in relation to this theme ; 
the vices and virtues of the last two themes appear in scattered 
succession, so that there is hardly any reflection of the conflict 
involved, and then usually in traditional groups such as the Seven 
Deadly Sins, The Three Theologic Virtues, and the Four Cardinall 
Virtues. Certainly allegorical literature in general will explain 
these treatments as much as any influence from the morality. And 
an examination of the figures in the sixteenth century productions 
will show a wide divergence from the morality equipment. P. 147, 
and p. 165, Dr. Withington thinks that a classical element "may 
be said to have appeared " in Precyane, Aristotle, Boece, Pyktegoras, 
Euclid, and Albmusard, who stand by the figures of the Seven 
Liberal Arts in 1432. This statement is without importance in 
regard to the approach of the Renaissance; for nothing could be 
more thoroughly mediasval than this allegory. And Dr. Withington 
gives the adequate corrective when he says later (p. 165) : "It is 
interesting to note that the first appearance of the classical element 
in pageantry ... is made in Edinburgh " in 1503. P. 150, n. 3, 
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the " pageant " of the Nine Worthies in Love's Labour's Lost is 
surely not an interlude, but rather a masquerade. P. 207, n. 4, add 
Brotanek, Eng. Maskensp., p. 22 f ., pp. 326 ff. ; and Chambers, n, 
pp. 263 ff., pointing out that Gaseoigne omits the " Coventrie." 
See also Strutt, pp. 162 ff. I happen to have an edition of the 
" Princely Pleasures " printed by John Merridew, 1825, which is 
not in Greg's list cited by Dr. Withington. Finally this bibliog- 
raphy on the Kenilworth festivities should also contain Schelling, 
The Queen's Progress, Boston and N. Y., 1904, pp. 1 ff 

Prom the foregoing observations and suggestions the impression 
may easily be gained that much of importance is wanting in Dr 
Withington's book. But if a criticism is to be really useful it must 
lay more emphasis on the deficiencies than on the merits of a work, 
with the possibility of pointing out future lines of investigation. 
Criticism would err seriously in this case, however, if it failed to 
make clear that the defects are chiefly of a very minor character 
and that they are greatly outweighed by the value of the study as a 
whole. Pageant material is exceedingly scattered, and confused and 
confusing, and as a rule lacking in organization. Dr. Withington 
has produced order and clarity. He has rendered much that has 
been unknown accessible, and has made the task of him who perhaps 
did not wish to investigate the entire troublesome field but needed 
only to ascertain a few facts in their proper background light 
indeed. Perhaps it is because this volume is so much more than 
the "historical outline" which it purports to be, that we expect 
every possible phase of the subject to be dealt with. The fact 
remains that within its limits it is authoritative, besides being 
entertaining and readable. 

Howard E. Patch. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



The Classical Influence in English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century, and Other Essays and Notes. By William Chis- 
lett, Jr. Boston, The Stratford Co., 1918. 

Dr. Chislett has essayed an ambitious task. To trace the influ- 
ence of the ancient world upon the literature of a century in one 
hundred and fifty pages, of which only forty-seven are specifically 
devoted to this purpose, is a fairly formidable design. What the 



